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ABC OF REGIMENTAL MOTTOES. 


THE following list of regimental mottoes 
borne by the British regiments—native and 
colonial—may be of interest to readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ In the Great War the battalions 
followed the tradition of living up to their 
motto. 

Albania Gn Brath. Motto of the 91st 
Canadian Highlanders. 


Arma pacis fulecra. Motto of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company of London. 
Aucto splendore resurgo. ‘The King’s 


Shropshire Light Infantry, being the motto 
of the 85th Regiment. 

Aut cursu, aut cominus armis expresses the 
resolution and readiness of the 16th (Queen’s) 
Lancers. 

Aut viam inveniam aut faciam is the 
proud boast of the 32nd Sikh Pioneers. 

Bello ferox. One of the many mottoes of 
the Scots Guards. 
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Bon coeur et bon bras. 85th St. Hyacinthe 
(Canadian) Infantry. 

Bydand (Watchful) is one of the mottoes 
borne by the Gordon Highlanders, and 
belonged to the 92nd Highlanders. 

Caber feidh (Antlers of the deer)—-the 
Seaforth slogan or war-ery — the Gaelic 
name for the Clan Mackenzie, of which the 
Earl of Seaforth is the chief, is the motto of 
the Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs, 
the Duke of Albany’s). 

Cede nullis. Motto of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, formerly borne 
by the 105th Regiment. 

Celer et audax is the motto of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, on whom it was bestowed 
by General Wolfe. It is also borne by the 
12th York (Canadian) Rangers. 

Civitas et princeps cura nostra is the motto 
of the Canadian Governor-General’s Foot 
Guards. 

Cuidich’n Righ (Help to the King) is one 
of the mottoes of the Seaforth Highlanders 
(Ross-shire Buffs, the Duke of Albany’s)— 
78th Highlanders; it arises from a Mac- 
kenzie family tradition of aid to a Scottish 
monarch. 

Concussae cadunt is another of the mottoes 
borne by the Scots Guards. 

Cum Marte Minerva. Motto of the 28th 
County of London (Artist Rifles—Terri- 
torials) of the London Regiment. 

Cymru am Byth (Wales for ever) is the 
motto of the Welsh Guards. 

Dat gloria vires is one of the mottoes of 
the Royal Company of Archers of Scotland 
—the King’s Scottish Body-guard. 

Decus et tutamen. Motto of the Essex 
Yeomanry. 

De voulvoir servir le roy. Motto of the 
Punjab Light Horse. 

Die-hards, The. Motto borne on a scroll 
beneath the crest of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own (the Middlesex Regiment) ; 
it was won by the Ist battalion (the old 57th 
Foot) on the bloody field of Albuera. 

Dieu et mon droit is the motto of many of 
our regiments. 

Dulce pro patria periculum. One of the 
mottoes of the Royal Company of Archers 
of Scotland—the King’s Scottish Body- 
guard. 


Eu! Ferus hostis. One of the mottoes 


borne by the Ist Scots Guards. 
Excelsior is the motto of the 40th North- 
umberland (Canadian) Infantry. 
Faugh-a-ballagh (Clear the way)—the only 
Trish motto in the service—is borne by the 
Princess Victoria’s {Royal Irish) Fusiliers. 
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‘Fear naught is the motto of the Tank} 


Corps. 

Firm is the brief, emphatic, and soldierly 
motto of the Worcestershire Regiment, 
being won by the old 36th Foot at the 
storming of Bangalore. 

Flecti non fracti is the motto of the 
Wellington (New Zealand) Rifles. 

Floreat Salopia is the motto of the Shrop- 
shire Yeomanry. 

Force a superbe, Mercy a foible is the 
motto borne by the 9th Royal Voltigeurs de 
Québec (Canadians), 

Gwall angau na Chywilydd (Better death 
than disgrace)—the only Welsh motto in 
the service—is borne by the Welsh Regiment. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense is a motto borne 
by many of our regiments. 

Honores refers is one of the mottoes of the 
Scots Guards. 

Honor ubique is one of the many mottoes 
borne by the Scots Guards. 

Ich dien. Motto of many of our regi- 
ments. i 

In arduis fidelis is the motto of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. 

In defence is another motto borne by the 
Scots Guards. 

Ineyar-o-Wajadar (Ready and True) is the 
motto borne by the 74th Punjabis. 

In funera fides is a motto of the Scots 
Guards. 

In omni modo fidelis is the motto of the 
New South Wales Scottish Rifles. 

In pace paratus is the motto borne by the 
2nd Queen’s Own Canadian Rifles. 

In peace and war is the motto of the 
Royal Company of Archers of Scotland. 

Intrepidus is another of the many mottoes 
borne by the Scots Guards. 

In veritate religionis confido. One of the 
mottoes borne by the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. 

Invicta. Motto of the Buffs (East Kent 
Regiment), the West Kent Yeomanry, the 
Queen’s Own (Royal West Kent), 4th 
Queen’s Own—Territorials—(Royal West 
Kent) and 12th Pioneers (the Kelat-i- 
Ghilzie Regiment). 

In war and peace is the motto of the 6th 
Australian (New South Wales) Rifles. 

Je maintiendrai. Motto of the 26th 
Grenadier Company. 

Khooshkee-wu Turce (By land and sea) is 
the motto of the 69th Punjabis and the 
121st Pioneers of our Indian Army. 

Labor omnia vincit is the motto of the 


7th City of London—Territorials—of the 


London Regiment. 


Liberty, property, loyalty is the motto of 
‘the Suffolk Yeomanry. 

Loyalty unites us is the matto of the 
23rd battalion—Territorials—of the London 
Regiment. 

Mente et main is the motto of the 4th 
(Queen’s Own) Hussars. 

Merebimur is the motto of the 15th 
(King’s) Hussars, 

Montis marginia Calpe (the arms of the 
Rock of Gibraltar) is the motto borne by 
the regiments who defended that fortress 
during the Great Siege, 1779-1781—the 
Suffolk Regiment (12th), Dorset Regiment 
(39th), Essex (56th), Northamptonshire 
(58th), and the Highland Light Infantry (71st). 

Nec aspera terrent. Motto of the 3rd 
(King’s Own) Hussars, the King’s (Liverpool 
Regiment), the Prince of Wales’s Own, 
(West Yorkshire Regiment), the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, the 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots 
Greys) and the 50th Huntingdon (Canada) 
Borderers. 

Nemo me impune lacessit. A motto which 
quite expresses the essence of defensive 
warfare, borne by the Royal Company of 
Archers of Scotland—the King’s Scottish 
Body-guard—and all our Scottish regiments. 

Ne obliviscaris. 'The motto of the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders, and the 5th 
Highlanders (the Royal Scots Fusiliers of 
Canada). 

Nisi Dominus frustra. One of the mottoes 
of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

Now or never is the motto of the 63rd 
Palamacottah Light Infantry, the 83rd 
Wallahjahbad Light Infantry, and the 91st 
Punjabis (Light Infantry). 

Nulli secundus is the motto of the Cold- 
stream Guards—being given them by King 
Charles II. at the Restoration—the Ist 
Prince of Wales’s Canadian Fusiliers, and 
the 15th Argyll (Canadian) Light Infantry. 

Numero secundus, virtute secundus nulli is 
the proud motto of the 2nd New South Wales 
Infantry. 

Numquam retrorsum is the motto of the 
65th Mount Royal Rifles of Canada. 

Omnia audax is the motto of the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers. 

One and all is the motto of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry and the Madras 
Railway Volunteers. 


Or glory is the motto of the 17th (Duke 
of Cambridge’s Own) Lancers. 

Pascua nota mea is one of the many 
'mottoes borne by the Scots Guards. 
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Paulatim is the motto of the New South 
Wales Medical Corps. 
' Per ardua ad astra. 
Army Flying Corps. 

Per funera vitam. One of the Scots 
Guards mottoes. 

Per mare, per terram is the motto of the 
Royal Marines. 

Primus in Burma is the motto of the 
Moulmein Volunteer Rifles. 

Primus in Indis is the motto borne by the 
Dorsetshire Regiment—39th was the first 
King’s Regiment to serve in India—and the 
lst Punjab European Volunteer Rifles. 

Pristinae virtutis memor is the motto of 
the Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment) 

Pristinae virtutis memores. Motto of the 
8th (King’s Royal Irish) Hussars. 

Pro aris et focis. 1st County of London 
Yeomanry (Duke of Cambridge’s Hussars). 

Progredior is the motto borne by the 128th 
Pioneers of our Indian Army. 

Pro jure constans. Motto of the 78rd 
Chatham Canadian Infantry. 

Pro patria et laribus. 7th Duke of Cam- 
Own (Middlesex Regiment)—Terri- 
torials. 

Pro rege et patria. 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(Queen’s Bays). 

Pro Rege, pro Lege, pro Patria conamur. 
18th (Queen Mary’s Own) Hussars. 

Quis separabit? Motto borne by our 


Motto of the Royal 


Trish regiments and by the 57th Peter-, 
borough (Canadian) Infantry. 

Quo fas et gloria ducunt. Motto of the, 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, and the Queen’s Own, 
(Royal West Kent: Regiment)—97th. 

Quo fata vocant. 7th (Princess Royal’s) 
Dragoon Guards, and the Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 


aa Motto of the New South Wales 
ifles. 
Ready, aye, ready. Motto of the 6th Jat 


Light Infantry, 59th Scinde Rifles (Frontier 
Force) of our Indian Army and the Madras 
Volunteer Guard. 

Repose and Defence. Motto of the 
Rangoon Volunteer Artillery. 

Sans peur is one of the mottoes of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Second to none. The proud motto of the 
2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys). 

Semper fidelis. The Devonshire Regiment. 

Semper paratus. The 3rd Scots Guards, 
the Assam Valley Light Horse and the New 
South Wales Field Artillery. 


Spectamur agendo. The Royal Dublin 


Fusiliers—102nd—and the 35th Simcoe 
(Canadian) Foresters. 

Spectemur agendo is the motto of the Ist 
(Royal) Dragoons and the East Lancashire 
Regiment. 

Steady. &4th Richmond (Canadian) In- 


fantry. 
Strike sure. Motto of the 14th County of 
London (Territorials) London Regiment 


(London Scottish)—a motto they proved 
true in their first bayonet charge against the 
enemy in 1914—they being the first terri- 
torial regiment to encounter the enemy. 

Strong without rage is the motto of the 
East Indian Railway Volunteer Rifles. 

Sub cruce candida is the motto of Queen. 
Alexandra’s Imperial Nursing Services. 

Tenax et audax is the motto of the 25th 
County of London—Territorials—Cyclists,. 
the London Regiment. 

Tenax in fide. The New South Wales 
Lancers. 

Terrorem affero is one of the mottoes borne 
by the Scots Guards. 

Timere nescius. One of the mottoes borne 
by the Scots Guards. 

Toujours pret. Motto of the 64th Vol- 
tigeurs de Beauharnois of Canada, and the 
New South Wales Mounted Rifles. 

Treu und Fest. Motto of the 11th (Prince. 
Albert’s Own) Hussars. 

Tueyar-o-Wafadar (Ready and True). 
Motto of the 73rd Carnatic Infantry. 

Tulloch Ard (The High Hill) is one of the 
mottoes of the Seaforth Highlanders (Ross- 
shire Buffs, the Duke of Albany’s). 

Ubique. The Royal Regiment of Artillery 


‘and the Corps of Royal Engineers. 


Unita fortior is one of the mottoes of the 
2nd Scots Guards. 

Vel exuvic triumphant is the motto of the 
Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment). 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum is the motto of the 
5th (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s) Dragoon 
Guards, and the 6th Canadian Fusiliers. 

Veteri frondescit honore. Motto of the 
Buffs (East Kent Regiment). 

Viam aut invenimus aut reperimus is the 
motto borne by the New South Wales En- 
gineers. 

Viret in ceternum. 
Hussars. 

Virtutis fortuna comes. The Duke of 
Wellington’s (West Riding Regiment)— 
33rd. 

Virtutis Namurcensis premium is the 
motto granted to the Royal Irish Regiment. 
by William ITI., in lasting testimony of their 


Motto of the 13th 
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bravery in the storming and capture of Namur 
in 1695. 

Vivat prudentia regnans is the motto of 
the 17th Grenadier company. 

Volens et potens. Motto of the South 
Indian Railway Volunteer Rifles. 

Volens et valens. Motto of the 8th Royal 
Canadian Rifles. J. C. RincHam. 


PAUL EBER’S CALENDAR, 1559. 
(See ante, p. 25.) 


JuNE 6. Johannes Molitor, called from his 
birthplace Regiomontanus, a most excellent 
mathematician, is born in Monteregio, a city of 
France, in the year 1436, at forty minutes past 
four p.m. 

June 24. On this day is born the Venerable 
Dominus Doctor John Bugenhagen of Pomerania, 
pastor of the church of Witeberg, anno 1485. 

June 28. Henry VIII., King of England, is 
born anno 1491, triente horae ante undecimam 
provimam meridiet. 

July 5. Edward VI., King of England and 
Ireland, son of Henry VIII., King of England, 
a youth of incredible humanity, and surpassing 
his age in erudition and induStry, dies, killed, it 
is believed, by poison, anno 1553, in the sixteenth 
year of his age. 

July 11. Erasmus of Rotterdam, worn out 
with age, having suffered nearly a whole month 
from dysentery, died on this day at Basle at the 
house of Jerome Froben, anno 1536, in his seven- 
tieth year as is supposed. 

July 30. Robert Barns of England, S.T.D., 
who as an exile in Germany had called himself 
Anthony, a holy and very learned man, was 
burned at London because of the Gospel of Christ, 
in optima confessione, anno 1540. 

Aug. 7. George Rhau, printer, of Witeberg, 
a learned and harmless man, tortured for many 
years with the stone, fell asleep this day in the 
invocation of the Lord, anno 1548. [The book 
was printed by his heirs, eleven years later. ] 

Aug. 13. Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne, 
born of the illustrious family of the Counts of 
Weda, being degraded from the Archbishopric 
a little while before, for his confession of the 
sincere doctrine of the Gospel, died peacefully in 
his own land, anno 1552. 

Sept. 5. James V. of this name, King of 
Scotland, dies in the year of Christ 1541, aged 33. 

Sept. 8. Anno 1533, the Lady Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, daughter of Henry VIII. by 
Queen Anna Bollonia, was born circa wesperam, 
in the Royal Palace of Greenwich, distant seven 
miles from London. 

Sept. 16. Anno Christi 1536, the French 
sustained a very great slaughter by the English. 
For John Rex Galliarum, son of Philip of Valois, 
was conquered by Edward Prince of Wales non 
procul ab urbe Pictonum, and taken prisoner with 
Philip, his youngest son, and many nobles, and 
carried away to England about LEastertide. 
[Battle of Poitiers.] 

Oct. 9. Justus Jonas, Doctor of Theology, 


President of the College of Witeberg, and faithful 


adherent of Luther, thereafter governor of the 
church of Halle, lastly pastor of the church of 
Hisfelden, and inspector Francicarvm Ecclesi- 
arm in the Principality of Coburg, died peace- 
fully anno 1555. 

Oct. 20. Thomas Linacer, physician, English- 
man, who perpetually founded two public lectures 
at Oxford for students of medicine, and one at 
Cambridge, and by his industry established at 
London the College of Physicians, dies in London 
anno 1524, at the age of 64. 

Oct. 30. Jacobus Sturmius, citizen of Stras- 
burg, illustrious alike for wisdom and integrity 
of life, and for the splendour of his family, dies 


Dec. 19. Andreas Osiander is born anno 1498, 
at twelve minutes past one p.m., sub altitudine 
poli Grad. 49. 

Dee. 31. Andreas Wesalius, founder of the 
doctrine of anatomy, a necessary part of the 
medical art, was born anno 1514, at Brussels, 
dodrante horae post quintam matutinam. 

Astrology was very much alive in 1539; 
and the very minute of the birth of Regio- 
montanus, of Henry VIII., of Elizabeth, 
of Osiander, and of Vesalius, among others, 
is noted, though their birthplaces were 
widely distant from each other. 
| My copy of this Calendar was given, in 
January, 1567, by John Brandt of Konigs- 
|berg, Borussus, to his father and singular 
friend Louis Poean (or Poeau) a citizen of 
'Bar (civi Barvensi), on the Seine. 
| John Miller (June 6) is said to have been 
/born in oppido Franciae Monteregio. Were 
there two places so named ? 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


DANTEIANA. 


1. ‘ Iny.,’ xxvii. 67. 

Io fui uom d’arme, e poi fui cordigliero. 
Dante’s dealing with Guido da Montefeltro 
in this canto is at once a puzzle and a 
scandal, and a regrettable instance of a 
perverted judgment of a great mind. What 
was his secret motive in placing an innocent 
man amongst the Evil Counsellors of his 
Eighth Bolgia and subjecting him to the 
inhuman tortures thereof ? Guido’s sin or 
fault—** Consiglio frodolente,”’ the poet calls 
it—consisted in his advice to Boniface 
VIII. (1. 110), 

Lunga promessa con I’attender corto, 
wrung from him by a still more fraudulent 
and untheological absolution by anticipa- 
tion, and which was abundantly atoned 
for by his entrance into the Franciscan 
Order at the mother-house of Assisi. It is 


{ 
pd ‘at the age of 63, the ninth climacteric, anno Christi 
| 1553. 
| 

| 
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difficult to understand Dante’s mentality, | 
except on the score of personal enmity, | 
political rancour, or utter callousness to- | 
wards another’s reputation, in the face of | 
these two facts. Or a temporary spasm of, 
moral obliquity may have atrophied his! 
sense of right when he penned this slanderous | 
Canto. Whichever way it was, the very! 
words he puts into Guido’s mouth at 1. 106) 
should have rendered his condemnation 


impossible :— ip 


| 

Allor mi pinser gli argomenti gravi, | 

for, as Lombardi shrewdly observes, | 
“Se Guido gli ebbe per tali [gravi argo- 
menti] veramente, come divenn’ egli in- 
nanzi a Dio colpevole nell’ ubbidire ? ” | 

Furthur, was Dante aware that the) 
whole sordid story of the man, whom he 
belauds in his ‘Convito’ (iv. 28) as “Tl 
nobilissimo nostro Latino” and now. 
strangely maligns, was probably a malicious | 
concoction of the enemies of Boniface ?. 
“Probrosi hujus facinoris narrationi,” says | 
Muratori, ‘*fidem adjungere nemo probus_ 
velit, quod facile confinxerint Bonifacii’ 
and Seartazzini more recently | 
observes: “*Alcuni dubitano della stori-| 
cita di questo racconto.” But Bianchi 
(note on 1.129) attempts to exonerate) 
him from all culpability in this matter by | 
warning his readers not to take this dialogue | 
between Guido and Boniface as_ sober | 
history, as it was a mere invention of the 
Pope’s enemies which it pleased the poet to 
adapt and embellish in a spirit of comedy | 
without troubling himself overmuch about 
its veracity (“la quale piacque al Poeta_ 
seguitare e comicamente abbelire, senza! 
troppo curarsi del verisimile”), and 
neither had Boniface any need of Guido’s, 
suggestions, nor was the latter so simple) 
as to believe in the pardon of sin before- | 
hand, or so little conscientious as to violate 
his conscience and betray honesty. 

If all this be so, then was Dante’s re- 
sponsibility deepened in perpetuating a 
gross slander and tarnishing the memory 
of a good man. That he was such, in his 
latter days at all events, is vouched for by 
Lombardi’s editor and a passage which he 
cites from the ‘Angeli Hist. sacra Convent- 
Assisiens,’ Lib. V. tit. 45 :— 

In sua vecchiaja per far penitenza dei suoi 
peccati vestissi Francescano, e mori nel sacro 
convento d’Assisi, ed ebbe in quella patriacale 
basilica sepoltura. 

Guido Montis Feltrii, Urbini Comes, ac princeps, 


in Ordine pie ac humiliter vixit ; errata lacrimis 
ac}jejuniis diluens, et (quicquid in eum mordax 


Dantes licentia poetica cecinerit) religiosissime 
in sacra Assisiensi domo obiit, ac in ea tumulatus. 
d etiam contestatur qui eo tempore vixerunt 
Marianus et Jacobus. 

Dean Plumptre, in recording Guido’s 
death in 1298, adds ‘‘and was buried at 
Assisi (?),” though why he queries that 
statement is not clear in face of the above, 
with which he must have been acquainted. 
I cannot part with this painfully curious 
hase of cerebration exhibited by Dante 
in his immoral treatment of Guido with- 
out contrasting it with his meticulous 
anxiety to be truthful (in the very next 
Canto, ll. 113-15) in his narrative of the 
suffermgs of Betram dal Bornio and his 
confident appeal to his conscience :— 

E vidi cosa ch’io avrei paura, 
Senza pit prova, di contarla solo ; 
Se non che coscienza mi assicura. 

Strange inconsistency in a Christian 
poet, troubled by no qualm of conscience 
when, “‘ Senza prova,” immortalizing slan- 
derous reports on Guido, yet stung by 
it into terror lest he should poetize untruths 
about Bertram! By a striking coincidence, 
as the former died a Franciscan friar, so 
the latter expired a Cistercian monk. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


ST. ALBANS WINE CHARTERS. 


‘THE following extract from The Herts 


Advertiser for July 8, 1922, is certainly 
worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.’ Perhaps 
some correspondent could furnish particulars 
as to the Oxford wine privileges. 

The ancient wine charters held by the City 
of St. Albans have now, by Act of Parliament, 
been abolished, and as the purchase price for the 
rights of the citizens under those charters, a 
cheque for £1,200 has been received from the 
Treasury by the Town Clerk (Mr. W. G. Marshall), 
who made a report upon the matter to an Urban 
Committee of the St. Albans City Council on 
Tuesday, July 4. 

In the course of his report, the Town Clerk 
stated that he has applied to the Board of Educa- 
tion suggesting that they should make an order 
authorising that the amount should be trans- 
ferred to the Official Trustee of Charitable Funds, 
for investment on behalf of the Grammar School, 
so as to bring it in line with the other School 
investments, and thus relieve the Corporation of 
all further responsibility in the matter. 

Proceeding to give, in brief outline, particulars 
relating to the Charters and the steps which have 
led to the purchase by the Government from the 
Corporation the rights and privileges relating to 
the sale of wines, the Town Clerk stated: As is 
probably well known, the Corporation had no 
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financial interest in the Charters, but adminis- 
tered them for the benefit of the Grammar School, 
to whom the income from the licences was paid. 
The earlier of the two Charters was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth. Sir Nicholas Bacon—Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal—was much interested 
in the Grammar School, and the Charter, dated 
March 24, 1570, was obtained through his influence 
at the time when the Queen was on a visit to 
Gorhambury in 1569. The Charter granted to 
the Mayor and Burgesses and their successors for 
ever, power and authority to appoint two “ dis- 
creet and honest persons ’’—not necessarily inn- 
keepers or victuallers—to open two wine taverns, 
and to sell wine in the ancient borough. The 
latter Charter was granted by King James I. in 
the year 1610, by which the number of wine 
licences was increased to three, and the area 
extended to two miles beyond the ancient borough. 
Both Charters are in Latin. In all general Acts 
of Parliament relating to Excise Licences, special 
clauses were inserted protecting the ancient 
Charter rights. ... 

Whilst the antiquarian might regret the sever- 
ance of another link with the past, the fact has 
long since been apparent that the Charters did not 
meet modern requirements, and it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to administer them. In the 
case of licensed victuallers occupying fully-licensed 
houses, the Excise licence included the right to 
sell wine, and consequently publicans complained 
at having to pay two licence duties for selling 
one article, whilst grocers, restaurant-keepers, 
and others were selling wines under permits from 
the licensees without contributing to the Excise 
duty or being amenable to the general liquor laws. 
A further difficulty recently developed by reason of 
the Corporation’s licensces granting permits in 
some cases and refusing to do so in others, the 
licensees thereby virtually becoming the con- 
trolling authority with regard to the sale of wines. 
This position could not have been allowed to con- 
tinue, and, but for the surrender now happily 
effected, must sooner or later have resulted in 
litigation. 

Negotiations for the surrender of the Charters 
to the Government were first commenced in 1911, 
when Sir Nathaniel Highmore, Solicitor to Cus- 
toms and Excise, went fully into the matter, and 
a memorial was presented to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Treasury. Lengthy negotiations 
took place between the Corporation and the 
Treasury and H.M. Customs and Excise, with the 
result that a purchase price of £1,500 was agreed 
upon as the surrender value. This was based 
upon the average income from the Charters 
being £60 per annum, and the value of money at 
that time in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. 
In 1913 a Bill for carrying the proposal into effect 
was introduced into Parliament, but unfortunately 
failed to pass into law. In the early part of 1914, 
the Bill was re-introduced into Parliament, but 
was subsequently withdrawn, and the Treasury 
intimated that they must abandon further at- 
tempts to get the Bill passed. Subsequently, the 
Treasury made a payment to the Corporation of 
£120, in respect of loss ef income by reason of 
the Corporation having refrained from letting the 
licences during the period of negotiation. 

The intervention of the war held up any further 
attempts to deal with the matter, but, in the early 


part of 1921, the licences fell due for re-letting, 
and this appeared to afford an opportune time for 
re-opening the subject. Shortly after my ap- 
pointment as Town Clerk in April, 1921, I a 
approached the Treasury, and, after interviews 
with the Treasury officials and the Solicitor to. 
H.M. Customs and Excise, negotiations were re- 
opened. By arrangement with the Treasury, 
the licences were let for a short period only, with 
a break clause, by which, the licences could be 
revoked on short notice, so as to put the Corpora- 
tion in the position of giving the Treasury “ vacant 
possession ”’ in the event of a Bill being passed into 
law. The Treasury were not agreeable to the 
purchase price of £1,500, proposed in 1914, as, 
in their opinion, it was higher than the present 
money rates would justify, and, in the changed 
circumstances, the Treasury suggested the sum 
of £1,000. Ultimately, after further negotiations, 
the surrender value was agreed at £1,200. The 
arrangements come to were accordingly embodied 
in the Oxford and St. Albans Wine Privileges 
(Abolition) Bill, which was introduced into Parlia- 
ment in November last, and, as above stated, has. 
now passed into law. 


Docs AND GENIUSES.—Sir Sidney Colvin, 
in ‘Memories and Notes, declares (p. 
171) :— 

I have noticed that the dogs of men of genuis 
love them more passionately and devotedly 
than they love ordinary masters, I suppose 
feeling in them some extra glow and intensity 
of the emotional faculties calling for a response 
in kind. 

I imagine it is sympathy and kindness, 
on the part of their owners, that attaches 
animals to them, and fancy that, as there 
are more benevolent dolts than geniuses. 
in the world, research might lead Sir 
Sidney Colvin to the conclusion that it is 
not brilliant mental gifts that are the 
special attraction of dogs. 

Str. 

THE Game Domtnogs. —TI lighted 
lately on the following astounding para- 
graph, in Trench H. Johnson’s ‘ Proverbs 
and Names: Origins and Meanings’ :— 

Dominoes.—A game invented by two French 


monks, who amused themselves with square flat 


stones, marked with spots. The winner declared 
his victory by reciting the first line of the Vesper 
service, ‘‘ Dixit Dominus Domino meo.’’ When 
later the game became the recreation of the con- 
vent the Vesper line was abbreviated into 
“* Domino” and the stones themselves received 
the name of Dominoes.” 

The ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ which 
is the best light I have just now at hand, 
considers the origin of the word unex- 
plained, but attributes it to dominus as a 
probability. Certain monks or friars were 
sometimes styled domini, and the game may 
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have gained its name from their addiction 
to it, or ‘‘ Dominican” itself may be 
contracted in the name. 

The monks, it is said, played with 
“stones”? in the first instance. To this 
' day, I believe the blocks of spotted bone or 
ivory are called ‘“‘ stones”? in toy-shops. 

St. SwiItTHIN. 


WomEeN AND ‘“ScarLET Days.’’—Al- 
though the offer of Cambridge University to 
give titles of degrees to women whom she 

examined has been ungraciously refused, 
some women in Cambridge were clothed in 
scarlet gowns of ‘‘ Mayoral’’ degree and had 
their “‘ Scarlet Days” as far back as the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Cooper 
gives the following extract from the Cam- 
bridge Corporation Common Day Book :— 

At a Common Day held on 7th Oct. 1560, 
it was ordained by the common assent of all the 
burgesses, that every alderman of the town who 
had borne the office of Mayoralty should against 
Christmas then next buy and procure for his wife 
one gown of scarlet. And that every man who in 
future should be elected to the office of Mayoralty, 
should, against the feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel next after the day of his election in like 
manner buy and procure for his wife one gown of 
scarlet, under pain of forfeiting for every one 
making default, £10, namely, to the use of the 
town, £5, to the poor’s box, 50 shillings, and to 
the use of the Mayor for the time being, 50s. It 
was also ordained, that their wives should use the 
same gowns at the feasts of Christmas, Easter, 
the Ascension of our Lord, Pentecost, the Gild of 
Merchants, and St. Michael the Archangel, under 
the pain of every one making default to forfeit 
20s., namely, to the use of the town, 10s., to the 
‘poor’s box, 5s., and to the use of the Mayor, 5s. 

A. G. Keaty 


(Chaplain R. Navy, ret.). 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JANE AUSTEN.—What are Delamere and 
his Emmeline, mentioned in the ‘ History 
of England,’ 1791 (‘Love and Freindship,’ 
1922, pp. 90, 93)? Are they the hero and 
heroine of a published novel, or of one of 
the youthful satirist’s own effusions ? 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


“J. Tupsay, 1838.’’—I should be glad 
of any information concerning this gentle- 
man, who has signed as above in the corner 
of a very large oil-painting of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, Admiral of the Blue Division. 


It is the end of the battle, and a Spanish 
ship is heeling over and sinking—the Union 
Jack being over the Spanish flag at the stern 


of the foreigner. Mayo. 
Henry Forcer (see 1 8. 
viii. 270; x. 114, 233—2 S. iv. 227— 


8 S. x. 173, 246; xi. 231 — 12 S. ii. 367, 
458, 476).—At 8 S. x. 173, on Aug. 29, 1896, 
Mr. Tuomas J. JEAKES, of 4, Bloomsbury 
Place, Brighton, states that Fauntleroy 
occupied a@ house at Hampton-on-Thames, 
situated on the west side of the London 
road, ‘‘and now, I think, known as Park- 
brook.”’ Does this house still exist, and, 
if so, is it still in its original condition ? 
According to the same authority, Faunt- 
lerey’s villa at Brighton was on the north 
side of Western Road, between Montpelier 
Road and Codrington Place. Is this house 
still standing ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


JAMES CATHROW DISNEY, SOMERSET 
HERALD.—James Cathrow was appointed 
Rouge Dragon on May 31, 1797, and Somer- 
set Herald on Sept. 23, 1813. In April or 
May, 1800, he married a Miss Wyat, who died 
at Muswell Hill on July 12, 1810. By 
royal licence, dated June 23, 1820, he was 
authorized to assume the additional surname 
of Disney and bear the arms of Disney. He 
married a second time. What was the name 
of his second wife and when did she die ? 
He died on June 20, 1854. J 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


RICHARD DE CLARE, EARL OF GLOUCESTER, 
who married Maud, daughter of John de 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, is shown in some 
documents as ‘‘fourth in descent from 
Dermot MacMorogh, King of Leinster.” 
Robert Reyce, the antiquary, in his 
‘ Breviary of Suffolk ’ (1618), gives a pedigree 
of the De Clares from Gilbert, Earl of Angie, 
in Normandy, to Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester, the husband of Joan d’Acre, 
daughter of Edward I. of England, d. 1295; 
but shows no descent of a Richard de Clare 
from Dermot MacMorogh. 

Will anyone kindly say where I could get 
a correct story of the descent ? 

Cc. 8. C. (B/C.). 


Canton TRrIAL.—The barest outline of 
what appears to be a promising story has 
just come under notice, and maybe is worth 
following up. It appears to be the kind of 
overseas incident that would have delighted 
R. L. Stevenson. 

About the end of the eighteenth century 
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a cause célébre occurred in the Chinese Law 
Courts at Canton. Five British sailors were 
charged with some crime—one tradition says 
“piracy”’’; another ‘“‘illegal fishing.” 
Whatever the offence, the case created so 
much sensation that an artist depicted the 
crowded scene, both from 


hundred different British and Chinese 
persons into his two large paintings. The 
court buildings are said to have been since 
destroyed by fire. The pictures are painted 
on silk, not canvas, and measure about 
3ft. 6in. by 3ft. French emblems in bronze 
adorn the otherwise plain black frames, 
indicating, perhaps, that they were framed 
in Paris soon after the trial. Have the 
pictures been engraved ? Where can I find 
a report or details of the trial ? 
W. JaccarpD (Capt.). 


GEORGE GoRDON, C.E., SUGAR-REFINER. 
—In the years 1866-67, George Gordon, 
C.E., came from California and carried 
through several patents for purifying and 
regenerating animal charcoal in sugar- 
refining, publishing a pamphlet on his 
method in Glasgow in 1867. I fancy he 
was a British subject. Can any reader 
identify him ? J. M. Buttoca. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Sir VALENTINE Brown.— In the newly 
published eleventh volume of the ‘ History of 
Northumberland,’ it. is stated that Francis 
Blake, of the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, the father of Sir Francis Blake, of 
Ford Castle, knighted Aug. 27, 1689, M.P. 
for Berwick 1688, 1689, 1698, and for 
Northumberland 1700, married ‘‘ Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Valentine Brown; buried 
at Coggs.”” Who was Sir Valentine Brown ? 
Coggs is in Oxfordshire, near Witney, and 
is now spelled Cogges.” 


PontEes.—Have any remains ever been 
found of Pontes, which all writers locate at 
Staines? What reason have they for 
placing it there ? CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 


YORKSHIRE CoTtTaGE WINDOows.—There 
is often a small window in Yorkshire 
cottages in the Craven district without any 
apparent purpose—sometimes filled up be- 
hind with stones and cement, but glazed ! 
The particular window I am thinking of is 
not more than Yin. by 6in., and has a rounded 
head. What could it be for ? 

: M. H. C. W. 


within and 
without the court, introducing some five 


BELL-HORSES.—In the nursery rhyme— 
Bell-horses, bell-horses, 
What time of day ? 
One o’clock, two o’clock, 
Off and away ! 
—what does “‘ bell-horses ’” mean, if it means: 
anything particular ?” M. H. C. W. 


LINCOLNSHIRE REGIMENTS. —The 69th 
Regiment became the South Lincolnshire 
Regiment, and then the 2nd Battalion of 
the Welch Regiment. The 81st Regiment 
was raised as the Loyal Lincoln Volunteers, 
and now the 2nd Battalion Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment. Has any history of 
the above regiments been published ? 

A. K. Map tes. 

Spalding. 


GRAMMATICAL USAGE: “ THERE WAS.”— 
I have recently noticed two modern instances. 
of a grammatical usage which seems new, 
and it would be interesting to learn whether 
it is generally approved. 

George A. Birmingham, in ‘The Bad 
Times,’ chap. v., writes, ‘‘ There was also. 
two plain wooden chairs.” 

Edward Carpenter, in ‘My Days and 
Dreams,’ chap. iv., writes, ‘‘ And there was. 
at Leeds three women—all remarkable: 
characters in their way.” 

E. Basitt Lupton. 

10, Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


APPROPRIATE EPITaPHS AND _ INSCRIP- 
TIONS.—In common with many others I have. 
been struck by the singularly happy inscrip- 
tion upon the Leys School memorial tablet 
to the Old Leysians who fell in the war. 
According to The Times of July 7, its 
principal feature is a sculptured figure of 
St. George, at whose base the following 
quotation from ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ is: 
carved :— 

My marks and scars I carry with me to be a 
witness for me that I have fought His battles 
who now will be my Rewarder. 

These are the words put by Bunyan into: 
the mouth of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth after 
he had received his summons to the Celestial 
City. 

Would it not be a happy idea for the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to contribute to its 
pages any examples which they may remem- 
ber of similarly felicitous inscriptions. One 
which occurs to me is that suggested by 
Dean Stanley from Milton for the memorial 
tablet to young Mr. Walter, who was. 


drowned, I believe while skating, in a lake 
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near ‘lie father’s house, to which he had) 
only just returned after a long absence | 
abroad :— 

So Lycidas sank low, and mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him who raked the 


waves. 
W. Surr. 


SerENpDIPITY.—Is the fairy story ‘ Three 
Princes of Serendip,’ from which Horace 
Walpole coined the above word, printed in 
any modern collection ? If it bears another 
title, in Grimm or elsewhere, what is this ? 
Has it been used by any other business 
except Messrs. Meynell as a trade ap; ella- 
tion ? F. M. 


CLERICAL BIOGRAPHIES.—Biographical in- 
formation is desired concerning the 
following :— 

1. Anthony Salvin, Master of Sherburn 
Hospital 1522. 

2. John Rodney, D.D., Rector of Sedge- 
field 1544. 

3. Ralph Skynner, 
c. 1562. 

4, James Clayton, D.D., Rector of Sedge- 
field 1691. 

5. James Leslie, 
1755-71. 

6. Charles Clayton, Rector of Stanhope 
1865-83. Haypn T. GILEs. 

11, Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


Dean of Durham 


Bishop of Limerick 


Tom Lioyp, R.W.8S.—Who were the for- 
bears of this artist, born 1849? Where was 
he native of ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


E. ‘ Horart DIVANIANAE.’— 
The author of this 12mo book, issued in 
1852, gave a selection of 150 original guesses 
at chess. Where and when was he born ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


HaTCHMENTS IN SURREY CHURCHES.— 
I should be glad to know of any hatchments 
in Surrey churches and the names of the 
families to whom they belonged. I know of 
twelve in Morden Church, some with many 
quarterings, to the families of Hoare, Conway, 
Meyrick, Garth, Tritton, and Ridge. Any 
information will be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


LetaHh Hunt: NARRATIVE Porms.—In the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (9th ed., vol. xii., 


p. 384), it is said of Leigh Hunt that ‘he ex- 


| celled especially in narrative poetry, examples 
‘Abou ben Adhem’ and ‘Solomon’s 
| Ring. 


Where can the latter be seen? Inquiry at a 
public library has been unsuccessful. sae 


O_p RHYME WANTED.—Can anyone give me 
the text. of the old rhyme beginning— 
“* Oh, bake me some dumplings of dough 
Against I come back from the plough, 
And bake them enough 
That they be not tough ”— 
and so on, all the lines ending with words in 
—ough ? My father used to say it to me years ago 
but I never took it down. Ww. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote a poem entitled 
‘The Sweet Flag’ in the fifties oz forties of last 
century, which passed into the school readers ? 
It began :— 

** Can I forget when first 1 met 
The sweet flag’s graceful form ? 


” 


F. M. 


Replies. 


WYPERS. 
(12 S. x. 172, 451.) 


I HAVE been kindly informed by a high 
authority that the correct Flemish spelling 
of the name of this Flemish town, usually 
known by its French form Ypres, is Yperen, 
the y being pronounced as in English “ type,” 
and the two e’s being neutral as in English 
‘‘ whisperer.” In the town itself the name 
is known as Yper, y as in “‘ type,” but some- 
times also as e in English “Eton.” This 
last is owing to the proximity of the French 
frontier. The French themselves have given 
it the name of Ypres, stress on y, es silent. 
They pronounce Epr, £ as in “ Eton.” 

How Tommy came to say Wypers, y as 
in “ type,” opens up a linguistic problem of 
some general interest. In the pronuncia- 
tion of foreign words and names, or even of 
those which are strange to it, the class from 
which Tommy usually comes has always 
gone its own way, regardless of the ways of 
the “educated.” In this name, as spelt in 
French, Tommy would find two puzzles: 
(1) how to pronounce the Y, and (2) how 
to pronounce the pres. He would cut the 
Gordian knot thus presented to him without 
any reference to what his officers might say, 
and would feel confirmed in his device by 
hearing the Flemings say ‘“ Yper” all 
around him. Thus, he would pronounce 
the Y as wy (y as in “ type”) and pres as 
pers, owing to familiarity with such words 
as “centres,” “sceptres,” ‘* sepulchres.’” 
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“Hence, Wypers, which after all is nearer to 
the true name than Ypres as pronounced in 
French, and has the enormous advantage 
‘to Tommy of being as easy to say as his own 
pen-wipers.”” 

This is a long way from being an isolated 
cease. The d’, m’, &c., in Romance 
(French, Italian, Spanish, &c.) names and 
words have given rise to equally interesting 
forms. When the opera ‘Martha’ was 
‘brought to England, the aria ‘ M’appari’ 
became very popular, and the “ gods ”’ used 
to shout for ““Emma Parry,” no doubt 
thinking that was the name of the song. 
‘This was because m’ puzzled those that could 
read, and they pronounced it separately 
thus, “‘em-aparry ” with English apprecia- 
tion of the vowels. There used to be (and 
mayhap still is) a kind of quadrille or lancers 
beloved of the British sergeant and his 
friends, called ‘D’Alberts,’ after the in- 
ventor. It was always called by Tommy 
and his wife in my time ‘ Dee-Alberts,”’ 
pronounced as if English. I well recollect, 
too, the difficulty in inducing clerks and 
‘Tommy to cease from calling an English 
officer named D’Oyly, Dee-Oyly.”’ The 
famous name Delhi (popular English trans- 
eript of Dilli, the town on the hillock or 
rising ground, through literary Persian, or 
rather Urdu, Dehli: e neutral; Italian 7; 
A very soft: accent on the first syllable) 
has always been pronounced * Del-hi’’ by 


‘Tommy: e neutral; as in “ wide”; 
strongly pronounced: accent on the last | 
syllable. There used to be a fine old retired 
sergeant years ago at the great railway junc- 
tion of Mogulserai near Benares, who used | 
to shout out to diners at the restaurant, 
“Train starting for Benairs” (e neutral : 
airs as in English “ airs’’), that being his 
pronunciation of Benares, the English cor- 
ruption of the modern Persianized corrup- 
tion by a metathesis, Banaras, of Varanasi 
(a as in “‘ father”; a@’s and e’s neutral), at 
that time often pronounced by English 
people as Benaires (both e’s neutral; air 
-as in “ air.’’) 

One could go on indefinitely, but I think 
enough has been said to illustrate my point. 
Indeed, the international forms and _pro- 
nunciation of well-known geographical names 
would make an instructive linguistic inquiry. 
E.g., long ago I pointed out that Bassein (a 
as in ‘‘mass”’; ein as ine in marine’’) was 
the current English form for the names 
of three well-known places in the British 


Indian Empire, none of which was so called 


in the vernaculars concerned : viz., Vasai or 
Basai (ai as in “aisle”) near Bombay 
(Portuguese Bacaim); Basim in Berar; 
Pasem (Talaing form) or Pathéng (Burmese 
form; th as in “ thing’’) in Burma. I once 
lived for about a year in the last mentioned, 
and my letters used to go unnecessarily 
astray. R. C. TEMPLE. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
(12 8. x. 430.) 


1. A ist of the paintings executed by 
Hazlitt, which I believe to be complete 
according to our present knowledge, is as 
follows :— 

‘ An Old Woman,’ his first picture (in bad pre- 
servation), in the Maidstone Museum. 

Portrait of his father, Royal Academy, 1802; 
probably that attributed to John Hazlitt in the 
Maidstone Museum. 

Self-portrait in the Louvre, 1802 (in bad pre- 
servation), in the Maidstone Museum. 

Five copies made in the Louvre for Mr. Rail- 
ton of Liverpool—Titian’s ‘ Hippolito de’ Medici,’ 
‘Mistress’ and ‘ Young Man with a Glove,’ 
Raphael’s ‘ Holy Family’ and ‘ Transfiguration’ 
(portion). Duplicates of the two first named of 
these, made ‘‘for his own use,” together with 
his copy of Lana’s ‘ Death of Clorinda,’ are in 
the Maidstone Museum. 

Portrait of Coleridge, 1803; whereabouts 
unknown. 

Portrait of Hartley Coleridge, 1803; where- 
abouts unknown. 

Portrait of Wordsworth, 1803; destroyed. 

Portrait of Dr. Shepherd of Gateacre, Liver- 
pool, 1803; whereabouts unknown. 

Portrait of Lamb, 1804, in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Portrait of Sheridan Knowles and his sister; 
whereabouts unknown. 

Portrait of a Gentleman (? Lamb), Royal Aca- 
demy, 1805. 

Portrait of Mr. Howell of London, 1811; 
whereabouts unknown. 

Portrait of Thomas Clarkson of Bury, 1811; 
whereabouts unknown. 

Portrait of Thomas Robinson of Bury, 1812; 
whereabouts unknown. 


A good many other portraits must have 
been painted between 1803 and 1808, of 
which no record exists. No specimen of 
Hazlitt’s landscape painting (Wem, 1805-7, 
Winterslow, 1808-11) appears to have sur- 
vived. The statement of the ‘D.N.B.’ 
that his portrait of Lamb was his “last 
effort’ is, of course, very far from the 
facts, and for some reason which is unknown 
to me the particulars attached to this 
painting in the National Portrait Gallery 
are quite inaccurate. 

2. I know of no means of identifying the 
Manchester manufacturer whose portrait he 


eh 
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inted, and who “died worth a plum” (‘On 
the Want of Money,’ Coll. Works, xii. 141). 
Hazlitt’s patrons in Manchester and Liver- 

1 are to be found, no doubt, in that 
iberal and Nonconformist circle—the Ros- 
oes, the Railtons, the Rathbones, &c.— 
to whom his father was known, and among 
whom his elder brother, John Hazlitt, spent 
riodical terms as @ miniature-painter. 
azlitt almost certainly painted Mr. Railton, 
to whose commission he owed his visit to 
the Louvre, and quite possibly William 
Roscoe, banker a poet, but neither of 
these portraits to my knowledge survives. 

3. A number of fresh facts bearing upon 
the identity of Hazlitt’s second wife will be 
found in my ‘ Life,’ on the point of publica- 
tion with Mr. Martin Secker. Her maiden 
name, however, I have been unable to dis- 
cover. It will perhaps be sufficient to say 
here that Mr. Birrell’s statement (‘E. M. 
of L.,’ p. 184) that she ‘‘ did not come home 
[from the tour in France and Italy of 1824-5] 
with her husband, on whom she never 
‘set eyes again,” is inaccurate. She “ fell 
in love with him on account of his writings,” 
lived with him in London and Paris until 
the late summer of 1827, and parted from 
him ‘‘on account of the ill conduct of the 
boy ” (i.e., Hazlitt’s son by his first wife). 
A full account of the curious mystification 
engaged in by the latter regarding the part 
played in his father’s life by his second wife 
will be found in my article, ‘ Hazlitt’s 
Second Marriage,’ in The Fortnightly Review 
for August, 1916 (p. 263). In my forth- 
coming ‘ Life’ I have been able to supple- 
ment this account with a certain number of 
additional particulars. P. P. Howe. 


DICKENS QUERIES. 
(12 S. xi. 27.) 


2. THis must, I think, be ‘“‘ Humanity 
Martin,” Richard Martin (1754-1834), 
“widely known for his love of animals and 
for his readiness in duelling.”’ See his life 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He was one of the founders 
of the R.S.P.C.A., and carried the first Act 
for protecting the rights of animals (1822). 
“While in London he brought before the 
magistrates every case which he thought 
‘to come within its provisions.” This last 
would seem to explain Dickens’s phrase 
“of costermonger notoriety.” Richard 
Martin’s kinswoman, ‘ Martin Ross,’’ has 
‘won distinction in more recent days. 


the English Tongue,’ by Thomas Dilworth, 

schoolmaster in Wapping (he is not styled 

“reverend ”’), stereotype edition, 1812, re- 

presents the author wearing a species of - 
night-cap. 

6. Robert Waithman, whose life is in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ is commemorated by an obelisk 
which stands on the north side of Ludgate 
Circus. It was set up in 1833 “ by his 
friends and fellow-citizens,” near the si 
of his first shop. The corresponding obelisk 
on the south side’was erected in honour of 
John Wilkes’s mayoralty. 

7. The ‘ D.N.B.’ has a life of Brass Crosby 
(1725-1793), Lord Mayor, 1770. He was 
committed to the Tower in 1771, and 
honoured in the same year by the obelisk in 
St. George’s Circus, Blackfriars Road. 

9. The explanation of this allusion may be 
gathered from ‘ A Short Account of the Life 
of James Ferguson, written by Himself,’ 
which appeared originally as a Preface to 
his ‘Select Mechanical Exercises’ (1773), 
and was reprinted in vol. vi. of ‘ Auto- 
biography ’ (London, 1826). Ferguson tells 
how he tried to make a watch with wooden 
wheels and a whalebone spring: ‘“‘ I enclosed 
the whole in a wooden case, very little bigger 
than a breakfast tea-cup., He confesses 
that the watch would not go. Dickens 
might have met with the story in George 
Lillie Craik’s ‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties,’ vol. i. (1830), p. 203. 

10. ‘‘ Bishop and Williams.” The juxta- 
position of these names suggests that the 
latter was not the hero of De Quincey’s 
‘ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts,’ 
but the Williams who was hanged with 
Bishop the body-snatcher on Dec. 5, 1831. 
The two had decoyed and drowned a poor 
Italian boy in order to “dispose of his 
remains for the benefit of science.”’ 

12. The ‘‘ White Conduit House”’ is said, 
in Walter Thornbury’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ ii. 279, to have stood in Penton 
Street, Pentonville. According to this ac- 
count, the original tavern was built in the 
time of Charles I., and the old stone conduit, 
after which it was named, in 1641. The 
conduit was destroyed in 1831 and the house 
in 1849. 

14. Is not Dickens alluding to an adven- 
ture of Belzoni’s in his later character of 
an explorer? In ‘ Narrative of the Opera- 
tions and Recent Discoveries . . . in Egypt 
and Nubia,’ by G. Belzoni (1820), p. 51 
(* First Visit toa Mummy Cave ’), we read :— 

At length we arrived at a large space, into 


3. The frontispiece of ‘A New Guide to! which many other holes and cavities opened ; 
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and after some consideration and examination 
by the two Arabs, we entered one of them. 


On p. 53 :— 


We quickly returned towards the place of | 


the various entries, which we strove to regain. 

But we were then as perplexed as ever. 

Finally he decided to try these passages in 

turn, marking each that he had entered. 
17. The “‘ Red House’ was a tavern in 


Battersea, in the grounds of which pigeon- 
shooting, &c., took place. | 
18. That the “ poems for Mr. Warren” | 
were, as suggested, versified advertisements | 
of blacking is supported by the passage in 
‘ Pickwick,’ chap. xxxiii., where Mr. Weller 
criticizes his son’s valentine. On Sam’s 
beginning to read ‘* Lovely creetur,”’ 

“Taint in poetry, is interposed his 
father. 

No, replied Sam. 

““Werry glad to hear it,’ said Mr. Weller. 
“« Poetry’s unnat’ral ; no man ever talked poetry 
*cept a beadle on boxin’ day, or Warren’s blackin’, 
or Rowland’s oil, or some o’ them low fellows ; 
one you let yourself down to talk poetry, my 

oy. 

19. At 9S. xi. 494, under ‘ Seven Dials,’ | 
Professor Skeat gave an account of the 
story of Tom King and the Frenchman, 
told in a humorous poem, ‘ Monsieur Tonson,’ | 
by John Taylor, with a life and portrait of | 
the “merry wag”? Tom King (1720-1805). 
At the same reference in ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. 
William Douglas mentioned Moncrieff’s farce 
‘Monsieur Tonson,’ founded on Taylor’s 
poem and produced at Drury Lane, Sept. 20, 
1821. ‘ The part of the Frenchman, origin- 
ally acted by Gattie, became a favourite 
part of the elder Mathews.” Incidentally 
Mr. Douglas corrects a curious mistake in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ life of John Taylor (1757-1832), 
where it is stated that this piece was never 
acted. 

20. One is tempted to guess that “ Ty ” 
is for ci-TY, the stress being laid on the 
second syllable to make the cry easier, as 
the emphatic ‘‘ Bank ” has just been uttered. 

23. Does not the jest turn on the lion’s 
immobility ? Hence it had no chance of 
“ going off.” There used to be a piece of 
facetiousness, if I remember rightly, about 
this lion wagging its tail whenever it heard 
the clock (at the Horse Guards ?) strike 
twelve. Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


2. The ‘‘ renowned Mr. Martin” doubtless 
was Richard Martin, otherwise ‘“‘ Humanity 
Martin,” an account of whom will be found 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


3. This was probably Thomas Dilworth, 
schoolmaster, whose portrait formed the 
frontispiece to his ‘Schoolmasters’ Assistant.’ 

6. Robert Waithman’s obelisk was erected 
at the end of Fleet Street in Ludgate Circus,. 
opposite to the obelisk in memory of John 
Wilkes. Both were Aldermen of Farringdon 
Without. 

12. The White Conduit House was a 
popular place of entertainment in Pentonville. 
It was pulled down in 1849. 

17. ‘‘ Red-us’’ was probably the ‘ Red 
House ”’ at Battersea. 

20. ‘Ty’ may have been short for 
Tyburn. G. R. B. 


6. Alderman Waithman’s (d. 1833) obelisk 
stands on the north side of Ludgate Circus 
and that of John Wilkes on the south. 

7. The obelisk in honour of Lord Mayor 
Crosby was erected at St. George’s Circus— 
at the south end of Blackfriars Road—in 1771 
and removed to the grounds of Bethlem 
Hospital in 1907, where it still stands. 

20. Ty is the short for Ci-ty—a familiar cry 
of the horse-bus conductor was ‘‘ O burn the 
City and the Bank.” 

17. The “ Red-us’’ was the Red House- 
Tavern near Battersea Fields. 

Dr V. PayvEN-PAYNE. 


2. Probably a Mr. Martin brought in an 
Act of Parliament against cruelty to 
animals. Referred to in a costermonger’s 
song :— 

If I had a donkey what would not go, 
Do you think I’d wallop him, no, no, no. 


If all men were like me, in fact, 

There’d be no occasion for Martin’s Act, 

Dumb animals for to prevent getting cract 
On the head. 

6. Alderman Jaithman’s monument 
stands, or used to stand, at or near the cross- 
roads at the lower ends of Fleet Street and 
Ludgate Hill. 

7. The obelisk stands, or used to stand, 
near Bethlem Hospital. 

9. Ferguson, the astronomer (1710- 
1776), displayed original genius in mechanics 
when nine years old. He made a wooden 
clock and a watch; the latter may have 
been in some London Museum in Dickens’s 
time, and may be still. 

14. That same Belzoni explored the 


Pyramids and published an account in 
1820. The ‘‘obscure passages”? are prob- 
ably on the Great Pyramid. 

15. The blue ribbons would be tied round 
the arms as ribbons were tied round the bare- 
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arms of persons about to be bled, to make | more than once speaks with contempt of 
the veins rise. It is thought that these versified advertisements of various articles. 
ribbons are indicated by the spiral bands 19. Tom King kept a coffee-shed under 
around barbers’ poles. Barbers used to the portico of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; 
bleed their customers in the arm. ‘illustrated in Hogarth’s ‘Morning.’ His 
16. There was a song ‘See from Ocean pitch was not far from Seven Dials, and he 
rising’ set to music by Mazzinghi. /would probably have been an uneducated 
18. The elder Mr. Weller thus warned man. It is interesting to notice that the 
his son against poetry: “‘No man ever same pitch has been re-occupied recently 
talked poetry ’cept a beadle on boxin’ day, by a coffee-stall. 
or Warren’s blackin’, or Rowland’s oil, or 20. Ba-nk Ty. Could this be the con- 
some o’ them low fellows ” (‘ Pickwick,’ ductor’s call for “ Bank to Tyburn,” an 
chap. xxxiii.). early route for buses along Oxford Street ? 
23. The lion standing on the top of 23. ‘‘ The Lion going off.” Might not the 
Northumberland House, then situated near fixed and firm aspect of the old lion with his 
Charing Cross, was a well-known object, | stiff tail suggest the idea of no chance of 
and was no more likely to “get off” than ‘‘ going off” ? On the other hand, com- 
Miss Malderton was to “get off” in a | pare Boadicea’s chariot, which always 
matrimonial sense. J.T. F. |appears “ going off” into the Thames at 
Winterton, Lincs. | Westminster ! WattTer E. GAWTHORP. 


4. Mr. Horner built the Colloseum in| 6. An obelisk erected “* by his friends and 
Regent’s Park in 1824, and made views for | fellow-citizens ” to Robert Waithman (1764- 
his panorama from the ball of St. Paul’s, | 1833) in 1833 stands in the northern half 
assisted by Mr. Parris. His shed was|of Ludgate Circus, adjoining the spot 
greatly affected by the wind and in danger where his first shop stood at the south end 


of being blown down. 

6. Alderman Waithman’s monument in 
Fleet Street is the obelisk on the northern 
refuge in Ludgate Circus erected in 1833 to 
commemorate the Alderman, who kept a 
shawl shop at the corner of Bridge Street, 
and was the Member of Parliament who 
championed the cause of Queen Caroline. 


7. The obelisk in St. George’s Fields was | 


erected in 1771 in honour of Brass Crosby, 
Lord Mayor, confined in the Tower for 
illegally releasing a prisoner. Measured 
distances from points in the City were in- 
scribed upon it. 

9. Ferguson, an astronomer (1710-1776), 
lived and died at Bolt Court. A clock made 
by Zech in 1525, sold among his effects, 
is in the possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Probably he collected watches 
and clocks. 

12. White Conduit House was a place of 
entertainment near Islington, named after 
the conduit which supplied the Charter- 
house. Demolished in 1849. Hence the 
orchestra and the season, and the place for 
dinner in these references. 

17. Red-us.”” Probably the Red House 
at Battersea where pigeons were sold for 
shooting. From Red House to Black- 
friars would cover a great extent of the 
banks of the Thames in London, where great 
changes may have taken place. 

18. In the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ Dickens 


of Fleet Market. His second shop, numbers 
'103 and 104, Fleet Street, at the corner of 
‘that thoroughfare and New Bridge Street, 
‘was demolished about 1870 to make room 
for Ludgate Circus. 

7. The obelisk in St. George’s Fields now 
\stands in St. George’s Circus, Blackfriars 
Road. 

9. The first and possibly the only clock 
‘made by James Ferguson (1710-1776), the 
eminent astronomer, was a wooden one, 
made by him at his home near Keith in 
Banffshire. 

_ 12. White Conduit House was a _ tea- 
garden at Pentonville. 

15. Is not this a reference to the custom 
of decorating with ribbons cattle to be sold 
for killing ? 

16. ‘Paul and Virginia,’ a ‘musical 
drama,” by James Cobb (1756-1818), was. 
produced at Covent Garden on May 1, 1800, 
and published in 1801. 

17. Is not the ‘‘ Red-us > Hampton Court 
Palace ? 

20. Is not “Ty” Tyburn ? 

21. Does not this mean “a year ago 
dating from last Camberwell Fair” ? 

22. Does not this mean that Mrs. Fry’s 
accounts of her experiences in her visits to 
prisons, among vagrants, &c., were con- 
sidered to be rather highly coloured ? 

23. The lion, now on the top of Syon 
House, looks as if it were trying to step off 
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its pedestal, which it was as likely to do as 
Miss Malderton was to get married. 
Joun B. WarnEwRIGHT. 


10. Thomas Head (alias Thomas Williams) 
and John Bishop, his brother-in-law, were 
tried at the Old Bailey, convicted, and 
executed, Dec. 5, 1831, for the murder of an 
Italian boy, Carlo Ferrari, whom they 
drugged with opium and then suffocated in a 
well. The dead body they tried to sell for 
dissection at one of the schools of anatomy 
(the Anatomy Act was not passed until 
Aug. 1, 1832). After one or two failures they 
brought the body to King’s College and, foul 
play being suspected, Bishop and Williams 
were detained and given into custody. 
Before execution they confessed to this 
crime and also to the murders of a woman, 
Fanny Pigburn, and a boy named Cunning- 
ham, both of whose bodies they sold for the 
purpose of dissection. Until the passing 
of the Anatomy Act, it was part of the 
sentence on a murderer that after execution 
his body should be given for dissection. 
Bishop’s body went to Mr. Partridge, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at King’s College, 
and the body of Williams to Mr. Guthrie, at 
the Little Windmill Street School. I do not 
know whether the casts of their heads, of 


“O er Orta” (12 S. x. 491; xi. 39)— 
John Aubrey states (‘Remains of Gentil. 
isme and Judaisme,’ Folk Lore Society, 
p: 41) :— 

O Sapientia (Decemb. 16) is a great day 
observed by the Schoole-boies; and (I thinke) 
was before the Civil-warres by the Undergraduates 
at Oxford: if not likewise by the Bachelors of 
Art. 

Quere Colonel John Wyndham plus de hiis; 
he went to schoole at Curry-yeovill. 

Canon Jessop, in an article, ‘A Chant of 
Aready,’ in Longman’s Magazine, June, 1889, 
says :— 

The Great O’s of Advent are to be met with in the 
service books of all the great churches of Europe. 
In England the seven great O’s were sung before 
the Magnificat at Vespers from the 16th December 
to Christmas Eve, a practice alluded to by 
O Sapientia in our Calendar under 16th December. 
Rules of precedence were laid down for the singin 
of the Great O’s. At Rouen the Chancellor Ted 
off with the first O; at Fleury the Abbot; at 
Angers the Maitre-école. The other O’s were 
apportioned to the other magnates of the founda- 
tion. The O’s were a series of antiphons, and 
were great favorites with the worshippers. 


About 1490 William Caxton published 
‘The Fifteen O’s and other Prayers, printed 
by commandment of the Princess Elizabeth, 
Queen of England and of France, &c., by 
their most humble Subject and Servant, 


which Dickens speaks, are still in existence, | William Caxton.’ In a note to the adver- 
but drawings of their heads and faces, made | tisement of a reprint of Caxton’s work in 
by W. H. Clift immediately after their a bookseller’s catalogue, it is stated :— 

execution, are in the library of the Royal| The 15 Prayers are named from their all com- 
College of Surgeons. |mencing with the letter O. “ The Fifteen Oes ” 


. - are commonly found in the MS. Horae of the 
15. Bleeding was performed by | 15th cent. in their original Latin; they were 
a vein at the bend of the elbow, a tape or | frequently printed both in that language and in 
ribbon being bound round the arm above | English, Caxton’s version of the latter being 
this point to distend the vein. The barbers possibly the earliest. The only existing copy is 
were the usual bloodletters, and the barber's | ™ the British ae bound with several tracts 
pole, where it still exists, represents the staff 
held in the hand of the patient. Theredand Some time since I saw in a second-hand 
blue spirals painted round it represent the | catalogue a manuscript on vellum, * The 
ribbons, one of which was to encircle the arm | 15 O’s Prayers,’ first page finely illuminated, 
to distend the vein and the other to tie up and fifteen capital O’s in colours. It had 
the wound when the operation was com-| this MS. note on flyleaf :— 
pleted. Rory FLetcHer. Im his work concerning the Idolatry of the 
_ | Church of Rome, Stillingfleet has given various 
16. If your correspondent will refer again | quotations from the Book of Hours, B. Virginis 
to “ Grove, ” he will find under “‘ Mazzinghi, Secundum usum Sarum. Among these is one 
| which refers to the 15 O’s of St. Brigitt, to which 


Joseph,” that ©Paul and Virginia’ was ‘are attached the following Indulgence :—These 


produced by that composer in 1800. be the 15 OO’s the which the holy Virgin St. 
G. E. P. A. | Brygytte was wonte to say dayle before the holy 


|rode in S. Paul’s Church, at Rome; whosoe 
Batt AND PaLEoLocus (12 S. xi. 30).— 


: saye this a yere he shall deliver 15 Soulles out of 
On p. 347 in the ‘Monumental Inscriptions | Purgatory of his next Kyndren, and convert 
of the British West Indies,’ by I. H. Law- other 15 sinners to gode lyf and other 15 righteous 
rence Archer, is the following :— |men of his kynd shall persevere in gode lyf and 


_what ye desyre of God ye schall have yt if yt be 


Ferdinand Palwologus appears to have settled in| to the salvation of your sowle. p. 431, ed. 1672. 
O. 5S. T. | These prayers, which are 15, are known by the 


Barbadoes between 1628 and 1645. 
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name of the 15 O’s from the initial letter. See 
a translation of them, with other particulars, in 
The British Magazine, January, 1839, by one 
E. B. 

There is a curious song, ‘What is your 
one O,’ versions of which are to be met with 
in various parts of England and elsewhere. 
When complete they go to the number 
twelve, and all more or less agree in ‘phrase- 
ology. In singing, at the end of each verse, 
all the terms occurring in those preceding are 
recapitulated. The version given by Long, 
in his ‘ Dialect of the Isle of Wight,’ begins :— 

What is your one O ? 

When one is left alone 

No more he can be seen O. 

What is your two O? 

Two and Two—the lily-white boys 

Clothed all in green O, 

When the one is left alone 

No more he can be seen O. 
Andrew Lang published two versions of this 
song in Longman’s Magazine for January, 
1889. Canor Jessop printed another in 
the June number of the same magazine, and 
other versions are to be found in Addy’s 


‘Household Tales’ (Nutt, 1895) and ‘ Shet- | 


land Folk-Lore, by John Spence. Canon 

Jessop thinks this song is a compilation for 

the lay people in imitation of the Great O’s 

of Advent. Won. SEetr-WEEKs. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


I am sorry to have overlooked Mr. 
THORNTON’S main question, ‘‘ What of the 
0?” The special antiphons to which I 
referred all begin with O Sapientia,”’ 
“O Adonai,’”’ Radix Jesse,’ O Clavis 
David,” ‘‘O Oriens,”’ ‘*‘O Rex Gentium,”’ 
“© Emmanuel.” Hence ‘“ O Sapientia in 
the Anglican calendar on Dec. 16. 

Private Acts OF 1795 (12 S. xi. 30).— 
Local and personal Acts are not printed 
with the public statutes, but copies can fre- 
quently be obtained through the London 
law stationers, such as Waterlows, Ather- 
tons, and Flowerdew and Company, who 
know where to seek for them. From the 
description of the Act given by W. 8. B. H., 


its object was probably to authorize an) 


exchange to be made of portions of the glebe 
of the two parishes for land belonging to 
John Baring, Esq., who was possibly the 
patron of St. Leonard’s, as it appears from 
the Liber Ecclesiasticus, published by Hamil- 
ton Adams and Company in 1835, that Sir 
T. Baring, Bart., was then the patron. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. WM. SELF-WEEKS. 


TWININGS IN THE STRAND (12 S. x. 480, 
498; xi. 31).—Some years ago appeared a 
little book entitled ‘ The Twinings in Three 
| Centuries. The Annals of a Great London 
| Tea House, 1710-1910. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Published by R. Twining and 
Co., Ltd. (Teamen to His Majesty), on the 
occasion of the celebration of the bicentenary 
of the first establishment of their business by 
Thomas Twining at ye sign of ye Golden 
Lyon in ye Strande.’ It is signed A. M. B., 
which, there can be little doubt, means A. M. 
Broadley. Among the many illustrations 

are nine family portraits, beginning with 
|/Thomas Twining (1675-1741), and ending 
‘with Samuel Harvey Twining (1820-1900), 

On p. 37 is the following :— 

During the Reform Bill excitement of 1832, 
Thomas Hood, in an ode addressed to Mr. J. S. 
Buckingham on the Report of the Committee on 
Drunkenness, wrote :— 

‘Would any gentleman, unless inclining 
To tipsy, take a board upon his shoulder 
Near Temple Bar, thus warning the beholder 
Beware of Twining ! 
Are Tea Dealers indeed so deep designing 
As one of your select would set us thinking 
That to each tea-chest we should say 
Tu doces (or doses) 
Thou teachest drinking.” 

More familiar to the great majority of readers 

is Theodore Hook’s oft-quoted epigram :— 
‘** It seems in most cases kind Nature hath planned 
That names with their callings agree, 
For Twining the Teaman that lives in the Strand, 
Would be ‘ Wining’ deprived of his T.”’ 

‘A Short Account of Twinings’ in the 
Strand,’ by E. E. Newton, ‘‘ a Member of the 
Staff for nearly thirty years,’ published by the 
firm this year (see the first two references), 
gives on its last page the Theodore Hook 
epigram. 

Both of these little books are very in- 
teresting. They are (or perhaps, in the case 
of the earlier one, were) given to customers 
of the firm, not, I think, sold. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE Boss oF BILLINGSGATE (12 8. x. 452 ; 
xi. 16).—In Robert Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ new 
edition, with additions by James O. Halli- 
well and Thomas Wright (1872), s.v. Bosse, 
is the following :— 

This bosse must have been something of a. 
projecting pipe conveying the water [a conduit]. 
The water-workes, huge Paul’s, old Charing Crosse,. 
Strong London bridge, at Billinsgate the bosse. 

Good Newes and Bad Newes, by S. R., 1622. 


He (Whittington) builded the library of the 
Grey Friers, and the east end of the Guild Hall 
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in London, with divers small conduites called | from the borough council has ed upon thi 
bosses, and the weast gate of London called New- | day the need for the 
gate. Stowe’s Annales, p. 567. | before any demolition takes place under a scheme 


These two quotations are additions by the | 224 to relieve the present congestion which has 
; . been accentuated by the demolition of ho j 
editors. In Halliwell 8 Dictionary ’ one Of | recent years. of ae 
the meanings of Boss is ‘‘ A head or reservoir) A scheme for the reconstruction of the area is 
of water. See Ben Jonson, viii. 9.’ The in course of preparation, and it is our desire to 
same meaning, without the reference, ap- ¢*Pedite the submission to the Council of a pro- 


| posal to deal as effectively as possible with th 
pears in Wright’s * Dictionary of Obsolete difficult problems involved in this particular pn 


and Provincial English : (1857). Should not In the meantime, we think it well to direct public 

gore-bellied ” (fifth line of the query) be attention to the fact that it is the practice of the 
‘* gor-bellied *? ? It is so spelt in the 1726) Council not to effect displacements of population 
and 1755 editions of ‘ Bailey’s Dictionary.’ connection with the various clearance schemes 


until other accommodation has been provided, and 
John Ash, in his ‘New and Complete Dic- y. may add that, as the result of a preliminary 


tionary’ (1775), has “ Bosse (s. probably consideration, we are of opinion that the condi- 
from the French), a conduit in the form of a tions in the Wapping area are such as to justify 


tunbellied figure. Scott.” Ash gives Gor- | — accommoda- 
cad”? e ion on the cleared area for as many persons as 
bellied RoBerT PIERPOINT. possible, consistent with a satisfactory scheme 
J 's P D of re-development. 
acos’s Post, DircH~iInc Common, Rost. 8. PENGELLY. 


sEx (12 8. xi. 31).—‘ The History of Ditch- 12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park, 8.W. 
ling,’ by Henry Cheal, Jun. (Lewes, 1901), : 

gives an account of Jacob’s Post, with an THE Two Rivers (12 8. xi. 30).—Cavour, 
extract from the register of Wivelsfield when writing of les deux riviéres referred to 
Parish Church: “ Richard Miles an Dorithy the Riviera di Ponente to the south-west of 
his wife murdered an was Buried hear Genoa, of which Nice, Vintimiglia, Porto 
June ye 1. 1734.” The original post had Maurizio and Savona are the chief towns, 
-decayed, and was replaced of late years, the and to the Riviera di Levante, on which stand 
author says, by another, but no mention is Nervi, Chiavari and Spezzia. 

made of the origin of the rooster on the top. De V. PAyvEeN-PAyNE. 


A fragment of the original post carried in the 4 mistranslation. It should be “ The Two 
pocket was formerly considered a remedy for Qoasts.”” The Riviera di Ponente (coast of 
toothache and fits, and a conversation as to the setting sun) runs from Nice to Genoa 
this remedy between a doctor and a nativeis ang the Riviera di Levante (coast of pr 
recorded. The trial took place at Horsham ,i.;, sun) from Genoa to Spezia 
Assizes in August, 1734, but no local news- & Joun B W ‘AINEWRIGHT 
paper to record the trial was printed in. ‘ i 
Sussex at that early date. A woodcut of Acrosarts (12 8. xi. 6).—For an acrobatic 
Jacob’s Post was given in The Pictorial performance at Durham Abbey which 
Magazine of July 25, 1908, under an article ended fatally in or before 1237, see ‘ Scrip- 
“Where Gibbets Stand.’ _tores tres’ (Surtees Soc.), Appendix, p. Lxxiii., 
GrorcEe J. Dew. — or Transactions of the Durham and North- 
Lower Heyford, Banbury. umberland Archeological Society, vol. bs 
4g e 
SPRUSEN’s (12 S. x. 288, 336, | 
378).—It was explained at the last reference Winterton, Lincs. 
that Sprusen’s Island, or Sprucer’s Island, 
was now represented by Hilliard Court) Cavice,” Woop,” ‘ Kine or OUDE ” 
(formerly Prusom’s Island) and Prusom (12 8. xi. 29).—Though I can throw no light 
Street, Wapping. It may be interesting/ on the nature of this compound, I can at 
to place on record the present condition of | least show that it is referred to in an English 
this area as disclosed in this extract from| classic. Mr. Charles Larkyns log. :— 


a report of the L.C.C. Housing Committee, ‘‘ The King of Oude ” was a man of the name of 
dated July 5, 1922 :— Tomlinson, who always used to carry into Hall 

with him a bottle of ‘‘ The King of Oude’s Sauce,” 
for which he had some mysterious liking, and 
without which he professed himself unable to get 


Prusom Street area, Wapping.—We have under 
consideration an official representation made by 


the medical officer of health of Stepney, under 

Part I. of the Housing Act of 1890, in respect of a an rs + a Adventures of Mr. 
an unhealthy area comprising properties in and | V¢tdant Green,’ Part II., chap. v.). 
near Prusom Street, Wapping ; and a deputation HERBERT W. GREENE. 


on 
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WootrycH PEDIGREE (12 S. xi. 32)—)}| BroTHEeRS oF THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
My ancestor, John Puleston of Emral, Name (12 S. ix. 497 and references there 
married, in 1635, Elizabeth Wolrich. A given; x. 59, 258; xi. 36).—In vol. x. of 
family named Wolrych was related to the ‘N. & Q.’ (1854) there are numerous in- 
Brightwells of Padworth in Berks, and have stances of two brothers with the same 
left their name to Wolrich (now Woolwich) | Christian name. One John Tod named 
Green in Burghfield. I fancy they came, as seven sons “John” and three daughters 
many did, to that parish through the Earl] | ‘‘ Parnell.” Nearly forty years ago, William 
of Shrewsbury having the property. There Harris, the “ Sausage King,” appeared in 
appear to have been two coats of armsinthe court to answer a summons under the 
Wolrich family, one red with the swans Education Act in respect of his three sons, 
flying, the other blue with ordinary swans. | each known as William Harris and dis- 


My ancestress had the latter. — 
E. E. Cops. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


HENRY FIREBRACE, Knicut (12 S. xi. 
1, 22).—-Many years ago I was asked to trace 


the family of Bagnall of Erleigh or Reading. 
The name | 


failed to get any information. 
Bagnall is north country, but the name 
Bailey or Bagley is fairly common round 
Reading. 
(The Thomas May mentioned was, I think, 
connected with or master of the Reading 


Grammar School, and, I think, came from 


the Hampshire family of Mays, who claimed 
‘descent from the old Kentish family. He 
was master of Reading Free School. He 
died in 1714 and was buried at Reading. 
There were various families of May in 
Reading in the seventeenth century. 

E. E. Cope. 


ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (12 S. xi. 31).— 
‘The quartering of the saltire is a common 
one, I think. The martlet is to show descent 
from a fourth son; it is in an unusual 


position, for generally it is placed in chief | 


with a saltire. 

The second shield puzzles me. It is 
un-English, nor does the inquirer say whether 
the shield is in stone ; if so it might be one 
of the many vagaries of a stone-mason. 
Perhaps TRIUMVIR may like to write to me 
on the subject. E. E. Cope. 


ANTISEPTIC ISLAND (12 S. x. 489; xi. 34). 
—The claim put forward as to the preserva- 
tive effect of the soil of Inishglora Island, off 
the ccast of Mayo, is shared by many other 

laces in Ireland. When the Earl of 

eitrim was shot in Donegal in 1878, The 
Daily News of the period stated that the 
soil where the peer was buried, in the 
churchyard of St. Michael’s, situated near 
the Four Courts, Dublin, had the virtue of 
preserving bodies from decay. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone. 


tinguished by numbers. They were attired 
|as butchers, the father alleging that they 
| were receiving instruction equal to that pre- 
scribed by Forster’s Act. I think there was 
conviction. H. PRosseER CHANTER. 
| Whetstone. 
Morro on Stow’s MonumMEnNT (128. 
xi. 30).—The source of this is a passage not 
‘far from the beginning of a letter of the 
' younger Pliny (VI. xvi. 3), in which he de- 
‘scribes the circumstances of his uncle’s 
| death, in answer to a request of Tacitus :— 
Equidem beatos puto quibus deorum munere 
datum est aut facere scribenda aut  scribere 
_legenda beatissimos vero quibus utrumque. 
\In a note on ‘John Owen the Epigram- 
matist’ at 10 S. xi. 21, 22, I indicated 
Owen’s indebtedness to these words of Pliny 
in his lines on Sir Philip Sidney (Epigr. ii. 
29), 
Qui scribenda facit, scribitque legenda, beatus 
Ille; &c. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


The source of the motto “ Aut scribenda 
/agere, aut legenda scribere,”’ is in Pliny, 
|‘ Epistolae,’ vi. 16. The whole sentence 
iruns as follows (ut supra). This is the 
famous letter written by Pliny to Tacitus, 
in which he describes the death of his 
uncle, the elder Pliny, who was suffocated 
by noxious fumes during an eruption of 
Vesuvius. W. J. C. QUARRELL. 


Cotes oF Cotes: LootTEN MONUMENT, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY (12 S. x. 469).—John 
Gideon Loten was not buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His monument was erected in the 
north aisle of the nave, immediately opposite 
the west cloister door, in 1793. As long as 
the fine for putting up the monument was 
paid, the Dean and Chapter in those days did 
not trouble themselves much as to the fame 


of the person commemorated. 
G. F. R. B. 
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JOHN BuUSHMAN, CLOCKMAKER (12 8. xi. 
30).—According to F. J. Britten’s ‘Old 
Clocks and Watches and Their Makers,’ John 
Buschman, a German, was a member of the 
Clockmakers’ Company in 1692. 

G. F. BR. B. 


INSCRIPTION ON A QUAICH (12 S. xi. 31).— 
The translation of the Gaelic sentence quoted 
is, word for word, 

SQUAB AS E 
scour out it 
The salutary injunction ‘‘ Scour it out” is 
a suitable inscription for a drinking-cup. 
N. Powtett (Colonel). 


BERNARD DE Gorpon (12 S. x. 229).— 
Rather more than requested can be found 
at pp. 152-4, 154-6, in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Reports (1875), xi. 145-166. This 
is an article, on a manuscript in the British 
Museum, by N. Moore (now Sir Norman), 
who might impart to-day even more details 
than he knew then. ROcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


UMBRELLAS (12 S. iii. 129, 238, 426).— 
At p. 238 Mr. PatmeR quotes an early 
example from Coryate’s Crudities ’ (1608). 
It must have been about the same: time that 
Donne, then a young man, wrote to Sir H. 
G(oodyere) thus :— 

We are so composed, that if abundance or 
glory scorch and melt us, we have an earthly 
cave, our bodies, to go into by consideration, and 
cool our selves; and if we be frozen, and con- 
tracted with lower and dark fortunes, we have 
within us a torch, a soul, lighter and warmer 
than any without: we are therefore our own 
umbrellas, and our own Suns (‘ Poems,’ &c., 
(1669), p. 280). 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


RNotes on Books. 


Herodas: The Mimes and Fragments, with Notes 
by Walicr Headlam. Edited by A. D. Knox. 
(Cambridge University Press. £3 3s. net.) 

Scnovars and librarians who can afford to pay 

the prices at present demanded for the publica- 

tions of the Cambridge Press will be glad to add 

‘ Herodas’ to their shelves. Judged by an ab- 

solute standard of literary merit, his mimes do not 

perhaps rank very high. There are few who will 
not prefer the Fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus to the 

Fourth Mime of Herodas, which is probably 

modelled upon the same original of Sophron. But 

though this gift of the sands of Egypt does not 
make an addition to the great literature of the 
world comparable, say, to the recovery of an equal 

quantity of the lost lyric poetry of Greece, it is ill, 

as Gyllis would have put it, to look gift-horses in 


the mouth. The sketches, though they present. 
for the most part grimy subjects upon a small 
canvas, are highly finished, dexterous, and clever. 
They have the merits of little art ; they have also 
a great importance, which is accentuated by the 
almost total loss of the Greek New Comedy, for 
the history not only of Greek and Latin literature 
but of European literature as a whole. 

They have, besides, an incidental but very real 
value for students of Greek life and letters. It is. 
true that, like the Idylls of Theocritus, they are 
written in an artificial dialect and that their 
realistic scenes belong to the highly conventional 
realism of the comedy of type. To imagine that 
Gyllis or Lampriskos were representative of the 
ordinary inhabitant of Cos would be as misleading 
as to think that England was peopled in the 
nineteenth century by Gamps and Squeerses. 
The subjects of the mimes had an appeal for their 
cultured audiences precisely because they de- 
picted a wholly unfamiliar milieu, and had con- 
sequently a romantic quasi-anthropological in- 
terest, such as that which spices for a London 
audience the beauties of the Irish peasant plays. 
of Synge. But none the less a great deal about 
contemporary life may be learned from Mrs. 
Gamp and Mr. Squeers, and the same is true of the 
characters of ‘ Herodas.’ 

The mimes indeed are full of allusions to things 
which were ordinary and familiar to their audience 
but by us are only to be understood after con- 
siderable research, and in particular they contain 
a mass of proverbs, saws, and clichés which in 
Alexandria, as in England, added a sententious 
weight to the empty conversation of dull minds. 
It is these allusions which constitute the chief 
difficulty of Herodas. The method of elucidating 
them, which Headlam lays down, is sound if 
exacting. First learn your author by heart and 
then read everything in Greek and Latin. The 
result has justified the labour involved. The book 
is a mine of information about Greek proverbs and 
Greek daily life, illustrated from the whole of 
classical literature and lexicography with not a 
few illuminating parallels from more modern 
sources : fos Headlam was not merely a first-rate 
scholar, but essentially a student of literature. 

The Introduction, dealing with Alexandrian 
literature and the mime, is pieced together from 
material which Headlam left in very various stages. 
of completion. In matter it is quite admirable, 
and particularly good is the analysis of the stock 
types of comic characters. In form it is less 
fortunate. The elaborate system of. brackets, 
to show what is Headlam’s finished writing, what 
consists of notes worked over by his editor, and 
what is Mr. Knox’s addition. is really superfluous. 
The joins are terribly patent, and in the middle 
of a passage which is written with the lucidity and 
grace of which Headlam was a master, the reader 
will strike upon some reef of jagged notes inserted 
into the text which are discordant in style and 
sometimes obscure (¢.g., p. xxx.). There are also 
some unfortunate repetitions (e.g., compare pp. ix. 
and xxvii.). Mr. Knox of course was unenviably 
faced with a problem of considerable delicacy, and 
piety no doubt enjoined the preservation at 
costs of as much as possible of what Headlam 
actually wrote. Some readers, however, may feel 
that a more drastic editing would have given it a 
worthier because a more coherent form. There 
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is not the same justification for the slovenly and 
consequently obscure writing (¢.g., p. Lxii.) of 
which Mr. Knox shows himself capable in his own 
Introduction, which deals with the textual matters. 
Such carelessness of form is the greater pity when 
the matter is so interesting and good. 

The translation by Mr. Knox is straightforward 
and accurate. In the notes there are traces of the 
same malady as that from which the Introduction 
suffers. They are an amazingly rich storehouse 
of wide and accurate learning, but they are difficult 
to read and are sometimes overloaded. In particu- 
lar, some of the references to Burton’s ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ are not really illuminating, and some 
of the general statements about religious matters, 
backed by a reference to Tylor, are unnecessary 
and possibly even misleading (e.g., that on 
snakes, p. 215). Pruning, with the sacrifice 
necessarily invelved, would no doubt have been 
a difficult task, but it would have made the com- 
mentary easier to use. There are many literary 
parallels sufficiently close or interesting to be 
worth jotting down in one’s private notes, which 
are hardly worth a place in a considered com- 
mentary. But it is the excellences of the book 
which make the reader thus indignant with 
blemishes, some of which, though not perkaps all, 
were avoidable. Mr. Knox is modest about his 
own share in the notes, but, even apart from his 
considerable contributions, only a’ first-rate 
scholar, thoroughly conversant with the whole 
range of classical literature, could have thus pre- 
pated Headlam’s notes for the press. If the book 
is not very easy nor comfortable to use, its learning 
is certainly indispensable to all serious students 
of classical life and literature. If it has not said 
the final word on Herodas, it has removed many 
difficulties and carried the establishment of the 
text a definite stage further. The greater number 
of the allusions have been tracked down. A few 
problems still defy solution. There is, for example, 
that image of Gyllis (i. 15-16), ‘ old age weighs 
me down and the Shadow stands by me,” which 
seems so strangely un-Greek. 

The value of work so thorough, as is this com- 
mentary, drawing upon a range of scholarship so 
wide, extends beyond its immediate purpose. Not 
only Herodas is illuminated. The notes contain 
a wealth of information and illustration of Greek 
linguistic usage, and the fifth of the excellent 
indices contains a long list of passages illustrated 
or emended in other classical authors, which 
speaks for itself. 


Old English Poetry. Translations into Allitera- 
tive Verse with Introductions and Notes. By J. 
Duncan Spaeth, Professor of English in Prince- 
ton University. (Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d.net. 

TuIs little book, which begins with extracts 

amounting to over two-thirds of ‘ Beowulf’ and 

ends with the whole of ‘ Brunanburh’ and all 
but twenty-two lines of ‘ Maldon,’ contains the 
most comprehensive selection from the old English 

corpus that we have yet seen, the work of a 

scholar and teacher well acquainted with the 

whole of old English poetry, and with modern 

English also, his illustrations from Milton’s 

and Shakespeare’s, Tennyson’s, Kipling’s 

iction being most suggestive. Recently an 


Italian critic (in J Libri del Giorno for January), 
reviewing last year’s translation of ‘ Beowult,’ 


asked, ‘“‘ Non era forse il Milton stesso un profondo 

conoscitore di tali poemi medievali ? ” To which 

one would be inclined to answer “ No,” but Mr. 

Spaeth’s parallel lines are arresting :— 

Hynthu ond hrafyl. Ic thas Hrothgir meg 
Rose out of Chaos: or if Sion hill 
Swése gesithas, swa hé selfa beed, 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains.” 
Perhaps the most attractive part of Mr. Spaeth’s 
work is the section representing the so-called 

“ elegiac ”’ poems of the Exeter Book, of which 

he renders ‘ The Wanderer,’ half ‘ The Seafarer ’ 

and ‘ The Husband’s Message.’ The ‘ Seafarer ’ 
he has boldly cast into dialogue form, and effec- 
tively, bringing out the Theocritean quality of 
this strange little poem. ‘There are signs, just 
now, of a shifting of interest from the somewhat 
over-studied ‘ Beowulf’ to these elegies, of which 
the Cambridge Press has recently issued a prose 
translation. ‘ 

Mr. Spaeth would be the last to claim for his 
own versions, evidently inspired in the classroom, 
finality or even literary value, but they have the 
merit of being intelligible. His ‘ Wanderer’ is 
worth quotation, if only to make the original 
better known :— 

‘“« Dead in their revelry, dust are the revellers ! 
Some they have fallen on far fields of battle, 
Some have gone down in ships on the sea ;* 
Some were the prey of the prowling grey- wolf, 
Some by their loved ones were laid in the earth. 
The Lord of the living hath levelled their 

mansions, 
Silenced the sound of the singing and laughter. 
Empty and bare are all their habitations, - 
Wondrous works of the giants of old. 
He that considers this scene of desolation, 
And this dark life deeply doth ponder,— 
Battle and bloodshed, burning and slaughter, 
1t bringeth to mind, and mournfully he asks : 
Where is the warrior, where is the war-horse ?+ 
Where is the giver of bounty, where are the 
boon-companions, 
The dream and the gleam that gladdened the 


? 
Alas the bright ale-cup, alas the brave warrior ! 
Alas the pride of princes! Their prime is no 


more 3 

Sunk under night’s shadow, as though it never 
had been! 

Where lusty warriors thronged, this lone wall 
towels, 

Weird with dragon-shapes,wondrously carven ; 

Storm of ash-spears hath stricken the heroes, 

Blood-thirsty weapons, Wyrd the supreme. 

Wintry blasts now buffet these battlements ; 

Dreary snow-storms drift up the earth, 

The terror of winter when wild and wan 

Down from the north the darkness drives 

The ruinous scourge of the ruthless hail. 


* “ Yes, the large birds o’ prey, they will 
carry us away 

An’ you'll never see your soldier any 

more.” Kipling.) 

+ “That warrior on his strong war-horse, fire 
flashes through his eyes; force dwells in his arm 
and heart : but warrior and war-horse are a vision 
a revealed force, nothing more. . . . A little while 
ago they were nct; a little while, and they are 
not, their very ashes are not.”’ (Carlyle.) 
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All this life is labour and sorrow, 

Doom of destiny darkens o’er earth. 

Wealth is fleeting, friends are fleeting, 

Map is fleeting, maid is fleeting, 

All this earth’s foundations utterly shall pass. * 

A complete translation of the Elegies and 
Riddles, with notes as illuminative as these of 
Mr. Spaeth’s, is much to be desired. 


The Home of the Indo-Europeans. By Harold H. 
Bender, Professor of Indo-Germanic Philology in 
Princeton University. (Princeton: University 
Press; London: Milford. 4s. 6d. net.) 

WHERE was the original home of the prehistoric 

people who spoke the language from which all 

the languages known as Indo-European are 
derived ? This is, as everyone knows, a question 
which has been constantly asked ever since the 
relationship between the so-called Indo-European 
languages came to be perceived; and many 
investigators, besides comparative philologists, 
have been led to consider it; but it is primarily 

a philological question, that is to say, philological 

rather than ethnological, and it is in language 

that the answer is mainly, if not solely, to be 
looked for. In this book, by the Professor of 

Indo-Germanic Philology in Princeton Univer- 

sity, we are _— ‘* an independent investigation 

of the philological evidence,” an exposition of 
the present state of the discussion among modern 
philologists, and a conclusion, or an inference, 
which poirts to a particular and fairly definite 
region as the home of the primitive Indo-Euro- 
peans. Professor Bender marshals his arguments 
with scientific strategy, and it is with an agreeable 
sense of partnership in the inquiry that even his 

— readers arrive with him at the 

result. 

Putting aside all preconceptions in favour of 
any particular locality, we begin by examining 
the words common to all the languages or to 
a majority of them which suggest topographical 
associations. Such words will be mainly the 
names of fauna and flora, and among them the 
words indicating bees and honey will be important, 
as well as several others. Now, bees and honey 
can lead us only to a narrow strip of Asia, but 
to practically all Europe ; and when the bees and 
the honey are supplemented by various European 
trees and animals, the presumption in favour of 
Europe grows strong. In fact, we soon see that 
we shall have to rule out Asia. Next, we shall 
have to rule out much of Europe. The extreme 
north, the extreme west, and the extreme south. 
containing the three peninsulas, must disappear ; 
the sea-coast must be abandoned, and so at last, 
if it is permissible to hasten so swiftly through 
Professor Bender’s careful gradations, we ar2 
left with the only locality in Europe which fulfills 
all the conditions, namely. the “ great plains of 
Central and South-eastern Europe, which em- 
braces, roughly, the present Poland, Lithuania, 
Ukraine and Russia south and west of the Volga: 


* “The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 


And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
(Shakespeare. ) 


Leave not a rack behind.” 


towacd this region the balance of probability 
seems to lean.”’ 

‘** Almost every condition,’ we are told, “ is 
satisfied by the conception of the Indo-Europeans 
as inhabiting some part of this plain as late ag 
3000-2500 B.c. . . . early differentiated linguistic- 
ally into distinct groups and covering a vast 
territory, a pastoral people partially gone over to 
primitive agriculture, but still nomadic enough to 
change their habitat freely under changing eco- 
nomic or political conditions.” 

Such, therefore, is the finding towards which 
philology at present inclines; Professor Bender 
himself appears to put it no higher than that. 
It depends on the balance of probabilities, but 
the probabilities for this region are more numerous 
than those for any other. In any case, given an 
original focus from which the various languages 
radiated, we should expect to find at or near that 
focus the most conservative of types; and to 
support the “‘ great European plain ”’ theory, as 
we may perhaps call it, we have striking confirma- 
tion in the presence of the Lithuanian people, 
‘‘who have preserved more faithfully than any 
other on on earth the language and the 
cultural position assumed for the prehistoric 
Indo-Europeans.”” There is no evidence for 
supposing that the Lithuanians ‘ have ever 
stirred from their present dwelling-place since 
Indo-European times’’; ‘on the other hand, 
language, natural science and geography suggest 
that “the Lithuanian stock has dwelt in its 
present location for at least five thousand years.” 

Professor Bender deserves well of the many 
who may be supposed to be interested in the 
subject, but may be warned off it by the technical 
difficulties. There is, however, nothing in this 
treatise that demands technical knowledge. 
The logic Professor Bender uses is of the kind 
intelligible to all. He has socialized a science by 
bringing the broad drift of its investigations 
within the reach of everyone who will read him 
with attention, thereby doing service to the 
science as well as to the public. At the end of 
the book are two excellent maps. 


Tue Publisher will be pleased to hear from sub- 
scribers who may have a spare copy of ‘N. & Q.’ 
for November, 1918. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 
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